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“A  Chapter  of  Free  Church  History  that  is  yet  to  be  written”.  This  quote  is 
taken  from  the  Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1944.1 
It  is  referring  to  negotiations  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free 
Church  in  1924  and  1925  concerning  the  Scottish  Churches  Bill  that  was 
proceeding  through  Parliament  at  this  time.  The  discussion  that  follows 
will  focus  on  a meeting  that  took  place  on  9 February  1925,  and  on  two 
written  accounts  that  were  produced  describing  the  meeting.  The  first 
account  was  drafted  and  checked  after  the  meeting.  The  second  account 
appeared  in  1944,  nineteen  years  later. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  Glasgow  and  it  was  attended  by  Rev.  Dr 
John  White  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Sir  James  Simpson,  law  agent  of 
the  Free  Church,  Rev.  Prof.  Donald  MacLean  and  Rev.  Prof.  J.  Kennedy 
Cameron,  both  of  the  Free  Church.  Those  who  attended  were  without 
doubt  prominent  personalities  in  Scottish  church  life  at  this  time. 

Rev.  Dr  John  White  was  the  dominant  force  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and,  although  at  times  controversial,  he  was  central  to  the  events  leading 
to  Union  in  1929.  Both  MacLean  and  Kennedy  Cameron  had  remained 
with  the  Free  Church  following  the  Union  of  1900  and  in  1925  they  were 
both  professors  in  Free  Church  College.  Sir  James  Simpson  had  been  very 
effective  as  the  law  agent  of  the  Free  Church  and  had  played  a vital  role  in 
the  events  leading  to  victory  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  early  years  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  meeting  on  9 February  was  arranged  to  discuss  certain  concerns 
about  the  Scottish  Churches  Bill  (Property  and  Endowments)  1 925,  and  in 


Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  June,  1944  (Edinburgh,  1944). 
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particular  a proposed  Free  Church  amendment  to  this  Bill.  As  mentioned 
above,  there  are  two  accounts  of  this  meeting  and  they  have  very  little  in 
common  and  would  appear  to  describe  two  different  meetings.  There  are, 
however,  certain  matters  which  can  be  established  about  the  two  accounts 
of  this  meeting.  This  will  briefly  be  clarified  before  proceeding  to  explore 
some  of  the  background  to  this  meeting. 

In  the  earlier  account  of  the  meeting,  which  took  place  on  9 February 
1925,  Sir  James  Simpson  provided  a note  of  the  meeting.  He  sent  this  to 
Rev.  Dr  John  White  on  9 February.  White  made  some  changes  to  the  draft 
and  returned  it  to  Simpson  on  1 3 February.  Simpson  then  discussed  it  with 
MacLean  and  Kennedy  Cameron  and  the  note  was  agreed.2  Of  that  much 
we  can  be  fairly  sure.  Whether  the  note  of  the  meeting  was  seen  by  anyone 
else,  we  can  not  be  certain. 

The  other  account  of  the  meeting  had  a more  unusual  life.  It  first 
appeared  in  a series  of  articles  in  the  Instructor  in  May  1 944.  The  Instructor 
was  the  Free  Church’s  youth  magazine.  The  series  was  on  the  history  of 
the  Free  Church  since  1900. 3 It  was  a brief  survey  and  it  might  appear 
somewhat  disproportionate  to  include  a detailed  note  of  a meeting  in  a 
brief  survey  of  Free  Church  history  in  a youth  magazine.  The  articles 
stretched  over  a few  months,  covering  just  over  nine  pages,  of  which  two 
pages  were  devoted  to  a small  meeting  in  Glasgow  in  1925. 

The  articles  were  written  by  Donald  MacLean  and  the  series 
commenced  in  the  Instructor  in  December  1943  and  continued  to  May 
1 944.  MacLean  died  in  February  1943  and  it  is  tempting  to  think  that,  as 
he  approached  the  end  of  his  life,  he  wanted  to  set  the  record  straight  about 
events  that  happened  in  1925.  MacLean  also  claims  that  his  record  of  the 
meeting  was  produced  by  Simpson,  but  we  have  no  other  evidence  to  support 
this. 

This  paper  will  examine  the  detail  of  the  two  versions  shortly  but,  for 
the  present,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  they  were  quite  different.  I 
would  now  like  to  describe  some  of  the  background  that  led  to  this  meeting. 


2 John  White  Collection,  Box  9,  1924-1925,  New  College  Library. 

3 The  Instructor,  December,  1943  - May,  1944  (Edinburgh,  1943,  1944). 
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Towards  Union 

Central  to  this  discussion  is  the  proposed  Union  between  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church.  These  discussions  had  been  going 
on  for  some  time.  In  1 908  both  churches  entered  into  talks  on  the  current 
ecclesiastical  situation  in  Scotland  and  both  churches  appointed  committees 
to  discuss  these  matters. 

This  process  involved  discussions,  but  also  Assembly  decisions  and 
legislation  as  both  churches  prepared  for  Union.  The  two  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  were  the  Churches  (Scotland)  Act,  1 92 1 and  the 
Churches  (Scotland)  Act,  1925.  The  first  dealt  with  the  articles  of  the 
church  and  the  second  dealt  with  church  property  and  endowments. 

In  1921  Parliament  passed  an  Act  to  declare  lawful  the  Articles 
Declaratory  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Articles 
Declaratory  were  negotiated  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
Free  Church  between  1912  and  1917  and  given  statutory  approval  in  1 92 1 . 
The  United  Free  Church  declared  they  were  content  with  this  and  it  allowed 
both  churches  to  take  a step  closer  to  union. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Declaratory  Articles  of  1921  were  a 
compromise  and  “not  wholly  consistent”.4  The  key  compromise  relates  to 
the  position  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  In  the  Articles 
Declaratory  there  is  support  for  the  view  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
the  right  to  adopt  its  own  subordinate  standards  and  to  define  the  sense  in 
which  it  understands  the  Confession.  Yet,  also  in  the  Articles,  there  is 
support  for  the  view  that  the  Confession  is  the  immovable  standard  of  the 
Church.  Commentators  have  pointed  out  that,  no  matter  what  the  1921 
Act  says,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  at  this  time 
constitutionally  entrenched  by  other  means.5 

There  are,  therefore,  two  views  of  the  1921  Act.  The  first  is  that  it 
changed  the  identity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  or,  secondly,  that  it  does 
not,  and  the  identity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  secured  by  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1 707.  Francis  Lyall  comments  that  “there  are  on  the  statute  books, 


4 F.  Lyall,  “The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith”,  in,  Alasdair  I.C.  Heron,  (ed.), 
The  Westminster  Confession  in  the  Church  Today  (Edinburgh  1982)  60 

5 Ibid. 
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acts  of  a basic  constitutional  nature  giving  the  confession  legal  status”, 
and  “it  is  not  absolutely  clear  that  the  1921  Act  consigns  these  Acts  to 
oblivion”.6 

Interestingly,  Lyall  also  says  “some  would  argue  that  the  confession  is 
so  entrenched  in  ordinary  constitutional  law  of  the  state  that  it  is  irremovable 
without  a revision  of  the  arrangements  for  Union  of  Scotland  and  England”.7 
Although  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  discussion,  it  is  not  exactly  clear 
what  effect  the  Scotland  Act  of  1998  has  on  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  Confession.8 

If  the  1921  Act  was  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Union,  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  departing  from  its  statutory  identity,  it  could  be  argued  that  it 
stood  to  forfeit  its  position  and  endowments.  This  was  the  concern  of  the 
Free  Church  at  the  time.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  a legal  challenge 
would  have  succeeded  as  the  1 92 1 Act  was  ambiguous  and  the  identity  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  appeared  to  be  secured  by  other  means.  The  1921 
Act,  however,  was  enough  to  win  over  the  United  Free  Church  for  the 
purposes  of  moving  towards  Union. 

The  other  issue  that  needed  to  be  settled  on  the  road  to  Union  was 
Church  endowments.  In  April  1 922  a parliamentary  committee  was  set  up 
under  Lord  Haldane.  Haldane’s  ideas  on  church  buildings,  manses  and 
glebes  were  set  out  in  April  1923.  This  led  to  a Bill  which  became  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (Property  and  Endowments)  Act  1925.  This  Act  brought 
about  the  transfer  to  the  General  Trustees  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  of 
many  ecclesiastical  properties  and  endowments.  The  General  Trustees 
were  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  they  could  hold,  buy,  sell, 
and  dispose  of  Church  of  Scotland  properties  and  endowments.  Matters 
such  as  the  creation  of  a new  parish  or  the  building  of  a new  church,  and 
upkeep  thereof,  were  now  matters  for  the  Church  and  heritors  were  freed 
from  these  duties. 


6 F.  Lyall,  “The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith”,  in,  Alasdair  I.C.  Heron,  (ed), 
The  Westminster  Confession  in  the  Church  Today  (Edinburgh,  1982),  60. 

7 Ibid. 

8 In  Section  37  of  the  Scotland  Act,  1998,  it  states,  “The  Union  with  Scotland 
Act,  1706  and  the  Union  with  England  Act  have  effect  subject  to  this  Act”. 
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Free  Church  Concerns 

Free  Church  concern  about  the  direction  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not 
new  in  the  1 920s.  However,  it  was  given  added  force  by  the  changes  in  the 
twentieth  century.  There  was  a long  established  Free  Church  tradition  of 
suspicion  about  the  drift  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  away  from  the  standards 
and  identity  which  they  believed  should  characterise  the  statutorily 
established  national  Church  of  Scotland.  This  suspicion  deepened  as  the 
Church  of  Scotland  began  to  adjust  its  articles,  question  the  centrality  of 
the  Confession  and  aim  for  Union  with  the  United  Free  Church. 

In  the  Free  Church  view  of  presbyterian  history  in  Scotland,  there  was 
a tradition  which  they  could  trace  from  1560  to  the  present  day.  This 
tradition  listed  events  and  personalities  such  as  Knox,  Melville, 
Covenanters,  Act  of  Settlement,  Act  of  Union,  and  the  Disruption.  The 
Free  Church  regarded  themselves  as  standing  in  this  tradition  and  they 
took  the  view  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  proving  to  be  a bit  reluctant 
to  stand  in  this  same  tradition.  Yet  as  a national  church  the  Free  Church 
believed  that  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  certain  matters  were  unavoidable. 
Not  only  did  the  Free  Church  think  the  Church  of  Scotland  belonged  to 
this  particular  tradition  but  they  thought  it  was  legally  bound  by  the  defining 
characteristics  of  this  tradition.  Most  of  this  legislation,  of  course,  was 
secured  between  1689  and  1707. 

As  a result  the  Free  Church  regularly  raised  these  matters  in  the  pages 
of  the  Monthly  Record,  in  Assembly  debates,  and  in  correspondence  with 
politicians.  For  example,  in  the  first  place  the  Free  Church  took  a low 
view  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  involvement  in  the  Churches  (Scotland) 
Act  1 905.  Donald  MacLean  wrote,  “it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Church 
of  Scotland  secured  the  insertion  into  the  Act  of  1 905  of  a clause  giving  it 
power  to  relax  its  formula  which  had  far  reaching  implications”.9  In  April 
1926,  Principal  MacLeod  of  the  Free  Church  College  has  described  this  as 
“one  of  the  meanest  things  in  the  history  of  this  church  and  country”.10 


The  Instructor,  May,  1944  (Edinburgh,  1944). 

10  G.N.M.  Collins,  The  Heritage  of  Our  Fathers  (Edinburgh,  1976),  147. 
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For  MacLean  “this  Act  (1905)  created  a new  ecclesiastical  situation 
which  completely  changed  the  future  of  the  reformed  faith.  The  liberty 
granted  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  identify  itself  with  the  policy  of 
indefinite  change  in  its  formularies  barred  the  door  against  the  Free  Church 
entering  into  a future  Union  on  such  as  basis”.11  Some  time  later  G.N.M. 
Collins  said  of  clause  5 of  the  Churches  Act  1905  that  it  “granted  a long 
desired  relaxation  of  the  ties  that  bound  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith”.12  The  Church  of 
Scotland’s  further  involvement  in  legislation  in  1921  and  1925  did  nothing 
to  alleviate  these  concerns. 

From  an  institutional  point  of  view,  such  concerns  were  handled  in  the 
Free  Church  by  the  Claim  of  Right  Committee.  In  April  1920,  this 
Committee  presented  a Memorandum  to  Government  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  church  union  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United 
Free  Church.  In  November  1921,  John  MacLeod,  at  that  time  Minister  in 
Inverness  said,  “the  legislation  of  this  year  interfered  with  the  Revolution 
Settlement  which  was  guaranteed  permanency  by  the  treaty  of  Union  in 
1707.  The  legislation  has  removed  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  this 
tradition  and  the  Free  Church  is  now  the  rightful  representative  of  the 
evangelical  worthies  and  our  Disruption  fathers”.13  A couple  of  years  later 
a report  of  the  Claim  of  Right  Committee  said  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
that  it  was  “set  loose  from  the  bond  which  bound  it  to  its  former  profession 
of  faith  and  with  a constitution  which  is  the  establishment  of  laxity  of 
creed,  it  will  be  free  to  wander  at  will  in  its  teaching  . . . with  the  weather 
cock  as  its  symbol,  it  will  veer  with  every  wind  of  doctrine”.14 

For  the  Free  Church  a revolution  was  taking  place  and  this  revolution 
meant  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  about  to  forfeit  its  claim  to  privilege. 
The  long  established  endowments  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  for  the 
maintenance  of  certain  doctrines  and  constitution  and  should  not  be  handed 


11  The  Instructor,  May,  1944  (Edinburgh,  1944). 

12  G.N.M.  Collins,  The  Heritage  of  Our  Fathers  (Edinburgh,  1976),  147. 

13  Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  November  1921  (Edinburgh, 
1921). 

14  Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  June  1923  (Edinburgh,  1923). 
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over  to  a new  body  with  a new  constitution”.15  As  the  “Free  Church  believed 
there  was  an  unbroken  continuity  between  them  and  those  in  the  past  who 
fought  for  the  truths”16  and  also  as  the  “Free  Church  was  claiming  to  do 
the  work  of  the  national  church  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands”,17  and  it  was 
the  one  deserving  endowment.  As  J.  Kennedy  Cameron  said,  “but  surely 
those  who  adhered  more  closely  to  the  original  conditions  of  the  trust . . . 
were  those  who  had  the  greatest  claim”.18 

These  messages  were  discussed  and  debated  in  the  Free  Church  in  the 
1920s.  They  argued  that  the  endowments  were  for  a body  with  a certain 
identity  and  constitution.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  shifted  its  position 
they  claimed.  It  no  longer  has  the  identity  to  which  the  endowments  should 
be  attached.  On  the  other  hand  the  Free  Church  retained  this  identity  and 
as  it  had  acted  as  a national  church  in  many  areas,  the  endowments  should 
be  directed  towards  the  Free  Church.  In  such  terms  the  Free  Church 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  John  Gilmour,  and  all  MPs  in  1 924,  arguing 
that  the  Free  Church’s  constitutional  position  should  be  recognised. 

The  Free  Church  believed  that  the  national  church  had  been  given  a 
certain  identity  by  statute,  a distinctly  Presbyterian  identity.  The 
endowments  of  the  national  church  were  for  the  church  as  established  in 
1690,  1706  and  1707  and  if  the  national  church  should  change  its  identity 
then  it  would  forfeit  its  claim  to  the  endowments.  This  was  the  Free  Church 
claim.  The  Free  Church  also  claimed  they  were  doing  the  job  of  a national 
church  in  some  areas  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  Thus,  not  only  did  the 
Free  Church  more  accurately  represent  the  statutory  identity  of  the  national 
church  but  also  they  were  fulfilling  the  task  of  the  national  church  in  some 
areas  of  the  country.  It  was  against  this  background  that  Free  Church 
representatives  travelled  to  Glasgow  for  a meeting  with  John  White  in 
1925. 


15  Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland \ June,  1923  (Edinburgh,  1 923). 

Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  December,  1921  (Edinburgh 
1921).  B ’ 

Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  July,  1926  (Edinburgh,  1926). 
Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  June,  1 920  (Edinburgh,  1 920). 
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Church  of  Scotland  Response 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  did  not  concentrate  its  response 
to  the  Free  Church  on  the  question  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
Their  main  line  of  response  was  to  attempt  to  discredit  the  Free  Church 
claim  that  they  dominated  in  many  areas  of  Scotland.  In  areas  where  the 
Free  Church  claimed  they  were  strongest  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
equally  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

In  an  article  in  the  Scotsman,  Donald  MacLean  listed  all  the  areas  in 
which  he  claimed  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  in  the  minority  and  the  Free 
Church  predominated.  This  included  most  of  Wester  Ross,  West  Sutherland, 
most  of  Lewis  and  Skye  and  many  other  districts  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands.19 

However,  the  briefing  that  reached  John  White  was  quite  different. 
White  drew  on  briefing  from  Church  of  Scotland  ministers  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  in  order  to  meet  the  claims  made  by  the  Free  Church  that  they 
were  doing  the  work  of  the  national  church  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  briefing  concluded  that  Free  Church  claims  “had 
no  foundation  in  fact”.20  On  the  contrary,  the  Church  of  Scotland  argued 
that  they  were  doing  pastoral  work  in  many  Free  Church  areas  where  they 
did  not  have  ministers.  The  Church  of  Scotland  also  claimed  that  the  Free 
Church,  “is  fast  losing  its  hold  on  the  younger  folk  and  the  tenacious  loyalty 
of  the  older  folk  is  being  subjected  to  a very  severe  strain  through  neglect”.21 
This  led  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  conclude  that  “the  days  of  the  Free 
Church  are  numbered;  it  has  no  future”.22 

There  also  seemed  to  be  a measure  of  exasperation  in  some  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  replies.  One  said,  “these  Free  Church  leaders  are  a 
wily  crew,  and  not  to  be  trusted,  especially  Dr  MacLean,  with  whose 
Machiavellian  tactics,  I have  long  been  familiar  ...  these  men  ...  are 
activated  by  pure  greed  and  jealousy  and  all  they  prat  about,  Claim  of 
Right,  patriotism  and  loyalty,  sense  of  injustice  etc  is  just  camouflage  and 


19  The  Scotsman,  10  October  1924. 

20  John  White  Collection,  Box  9,  1924-1925,  New  College  Library. 

21  Ibid. 

22  Ibid. 
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window  dressing”.23  In  this  briefing  for  John  White,  Donald  MacLean 
came  in  for  particular  criticism  as  he  was  described  as  “that  contemptible 
blether  MacLean”.24 

This  debate  was  in  the  press,  it  was  in  Parliament,  it  was  in 
Parliamentary  Committee  and  the  two  sides,  Free  Church  and  Church  of 
Scotland,  decided  they  should  meet.  The  Free  Church  felt  encouraged  by 
some  comments  made  by  John  White.  So  they  decided  to  request  a meeting. 
The  request  came  from  the  Free  Church  law  agent  to  John  White,  at  that 
time  moderator-designate.  The  meeting  was  hastily  arranged  for  9 February 
1925,  one  day  before  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  They  met  in  Glasgow 
and  Rev.  Dr  John  White,  Rev.  Professor  Donald  MacLean,  Rev.  Professor 
J.  Kennedy  Cameron  and  Sir  James  Simpson  were  present. 

As  mentioned  previously,  at  this  point  we  lose  consensus  and  we  have 
two  accounts  of  this  meeting  that  look  like  two  different  meetings.  One 
version  can  be  found  in  John  White’s  papers  in  New  College25  and  was 
produced  immediately  after  the  meeting  and  the  other  version  appeared  in 
the  Instructor  in  May  1944,  made  available  by  Donald  MacLean. 

Two  Accounts 

This  section  will  look  more  closely  at  the  two  accounts  that  have  emerged 
from  this  meeting.  As  mentioned  above  the  first  note  of  the  meeting  is  in 
the  John  White  papers.  This  note  was  taken  by  Sir  James  Simpson  and  he 
promptly  sent  them  to  John  White  for  approval.  The  note  was  returned  to 
Sir  James  with  changes  and  this  was  accepted  and  finalised.  Sir  James 
wrote  to  White,  “though  the  terms  of  the  note  do  not  quite  coincide  with 
my  memo,  my  friends  consider  that  the  same  spirit  is  in  both  and  that  your 
note  is  sufficient”.26 

In  the  note  that  was  agreed  in  1925,  it  said  that  the  Free  Church 
representatives  requested  the  meeting.  The  Free  Church  indicated  that 
their  proposal  for  an  amendment  to  the  Bill  was  raised.  White  responded 
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by  saying  such  an  amendment  “raised  points  of  insuperable  difficulty”, 
which  could  retard  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  White  could  not,  therefore, 
“favourably  consider  the  proposed  amendment”.27  White  suggested  that 
“when  the  Bill  was  passed,  the  case  submitted  by  the  Free  Church  should 
be  carefully  considered  ...  to  devise  some  scheme  whereby  over-lapping 
in  certain  districts,  and  waste  of  men  and  means  could  be  avoided”.28 

It  was  also  agreed  in  the  1 925  note  that  White  “only  spoke  for  himself’. 
There  was  hardly  any  concession  from  White  and  he  said  “it  was  premature 
to  condescend  on  particulars  affecting  schemes  of  working  and  of  finance 
until  the  facts  were  before  them”.  29  White’s  language  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  was  interested  in  a rationalisation  of  provision  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands.  At  this  time  White  still  retained  an  interest  in  the 
possibility  of  discussing  union  with  the  Free  Church. 

The  MacLean  note,  from  1944  was  published  in  an  article  written  by 
MacLean.  His  note  contains  more  detail  and  discussion.  MacLean  claims 
his  record  of  the  meeting  was,  “attested  as  correct  by  the  Free  Church 
participants”.30  The  first  difficulty  we  run  into  is  MacLean  saying,  Dr 
White’s  words  “were  charged  . . . with  all  the  power  and  authority  that  his 
dignity  and  office  and  influence  carried”.31 

Also  in  the  1944  note  of  meeting  there  are  financial  concessions  from 
White.  He  is  quoted  as  saying,  “historically  and  ecclesiastically  ...  the 
Free  Church  is  entitled  to  the  share  in  the  Exchequer  grants”.32  White  was 
also  quoted  as  saying  he  could  not  introduce  a clause  into  the  Bill  at  this 
stage  as  it  might  jeopardise  the  passage  of  the  Bill. 

White,  however,  promised  that  if  the  Free  Church  allowed  the  Bill  to 
pass  without  opposition  and  when  the  pooled  funds  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  would  “create  a joint  committee  that  would  at 
once  distribute  the  Exchequer  funds  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  Free 
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Church”.33  In  addition,  White  apparently  offered  and  promised  that  if  for 
any  reason  this  did  not  come  about,  he  would  collect  a fund  of  up  to  £30,000 
as  an  equivalent  of  these  grants  and  pass  it  to  the  Free  Church.  As  a result 
the  Free  Church  withdrew  its  opposition  to  the  Bill.34 

In  summary,  we  find  that  the  main  points  of  the  1 925  note  of  the  meeting 
were  as  follows.  That  this  was  an  informal  meeting,  White  spoke  for  himself, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  could  not  support  the  Free  Church  Amendment, 
but  White  favoured  a rationalisation  of  provision  and  a committee  of  enquiry 
but  there  was  no  offer  of  financial  settlement. 

In  the  1944  account  of  this  meeting,  White  is  described  as  having  all 
the  power  of  his  office,  he  conceded  that  the  Free  Church  was  entitled  to 
Exchequer  grants,  he  would  ensure  Church  of  Scotland  would  distribute 
funds  and  he  offered  the  Free  Church  £30,000.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Free  Church  would  withdraw  its  opposition  to  the  Bill 

Pressures 

In  order  to  understand  these  matters  it  may  be  helpful  to  consider  some  of 
the  pressures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  at  this  time. 
Both  the  Free  Church  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  under  different 
pressures. 

John  White  was  deeply  frustrated  by  the  delay  in  moving  things  forward 
quickly.  He  spoke  of,  “inexplicable  and  inexcusable  delay”.35  Robert 
Munro,  Secretary  of  State,  had  set  up  a committee  in  April  1922  to  look  at 
these  matters,  the  proposals  were  published  in  1 923,  the  Bill  was  introduced 
in  January  1924.  In  1924,  there  were  three  changes  of  government. 
Although  the  balance  in  Parliament  looked  safe  for  White  in  1925  with 
4 1 2 Conservative  seats,  1 5 1 Labour  seats  and  40  Liberal  seats,  the  changes 
of  the  previous  year  must  have  added  to  his  desire  to  move  matters  forward 
as  quickly  as  possible. 
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By  the  end  of  1 924  a number  of  Labour  MPs  were  stating  their 
opposition  to  the  Bill.  Labour  MPs  did  not  like  the  Bill  as  they  argued  that 
too  much  property  was  being  handed  over  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  There 
was  also  opposition  from  the  Scottish  Home  Rule  Association.  They 
believed  that  the  Westminster  Parliament  was  not  competent  to  legislate 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  this  tampered  with  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  from  1706  and  1707.  So,  the  last  thing  White  wanted  was  Free 
Church  opposition  with  whatever  political  support  that  would  bring, 
especially  as  he  was  due  to  be  appointed  moderator  in  1925  and  wanted 
the  Bill  to  go  through  before  Assembly,  1925. 

The  Free  Church  was  also  under  pressure  and  struggled  in  the  first 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  They  had  many  vacant  churches  and 
funds  were  a constant  problem.  In  1924  the  Free  Church  had  87  ministers 
and  over  170  congregations.  The  Free  Church  was  supporting  mission 
work  in  South  America,  South  Africa  and  India.  They  were  also  trying  to 
make  some  provision  for  Free  Church  people  in  Canada.  Some  Free  Church 
congregations  had  not  had  a settled  minister  since  1900. 

If  the  Free  Church  maintained  their  opposition  to  the  Bill,  they  would 
probably  lose  and  also  lose  the  chance  of  gaining  anything  from  the  process. 
If  the  Free  Church  did  not  oppose  the  Churches  Bill  then  there  might  be 
another  opportunity  to  look  at  the  money.  Yet,  if  the  Free  Church  acquiesced 
in  the  1 925  Bill  they  had  to  get  past  “hard-line”  opposition  within  the  Free 
Church.  They  had  to  convince  “hard-line”  opposition  that  they  were  not 
compromising.  G.N.M.  Collins,  commenting  on  these  matters  said  that 
many  in  the  Free  Church  deplored  the  withdrawal  of  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
“thinking  that  the  Free  Church  should  maintain  its  opposition  and  press  its 
claim  regardless”.36 


Who  knew  what? 

The  question  of  who  knew  what  and  when  was  one  that  many  were  asking 
at  the  time  and  in  subsequent  years.  These  matters  were  brought  into  the 
open  in  an  article  in  the  Scotsman  towards  the  end  of  February  1925.  At 
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an  event  organised  to  congratulate  White  on  being  nominated  Moderator, 
he  happened  to  comment  on  the  Bill  which  had  now  passed  its  second 
reading.  He  said,  “the  Free  Church  has  now  dropped  its  opposition  to  the 
Bill”. 

There  was  an  immediate  response  from  the  former  editor  of  the  Free 
Church  Monthly  Record,  Archibald  MacNeilage,  saying  that  this  was 
“absolutely  untrue  ...  I never  heard  of  such  a decision  or  heard  of  such 
negotiations”.37  John  Calder,  Convenor  of  the  Claim  of  Right  Committee, 
seemed  to  know  something  about  this  as  he  suggested  to  the  Scotsman, 
“the  pass  has  been  sold  by  two  men  who  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the 
church”.  Also  using  very  careful  language,  MacLean  admitted  that  there 
had  been  some  unofficial  conversations  and  Free  Church  members  “spoke 
only  for  themselves”.38 

White  caused  further  awkwardness  for  the  Free  Church  when  he 
confessed  that  he  had  received  a letter  on  1 7 February  from  the  Free  Church 
law  agent  saying,  “I  trust  you  will  have  no  further  trouble  over  the  Bill”.39 
By  this  he  meant  that  the  Free  Church  would  not  oppose  the  Bill  nor  seek 
to  amend  it.  The  Free  Church  had  hoped  to  insert  a clause  into  the  Bill 
which  would  hand  over  grants  for  several  parishes  to  the  Free  Church. 

By  1944,  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church 
suggested  that  even  although  most  of  the  Free  Church  was  in  the  dark,  the 
three  negotiators  had  acted  with  the  full  power  of  the  Free  Church.  Yet  at 
the  time,  Calder,  Convenor  of  the  relevant  Free  Church  committee,  said 
they  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  Free  Church. 

The  Scotsman  could  not  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  but  perhaps  this 
is  not  surprising  as  leading  Free  churchmen  did  not  appear  to  know  what 
was  going  on.  For  example,  on  13  January  1926,  Calder  wrote  to  White 
on  behalf  of  the  Claim  of  Right  Committee  suggesting  they,  “confer  with  a 
committee  of  the  Free  Church  as  to  an  adjustment  of  church  resources  in 
certain  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands”.40  White 
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replied  to  Calder  and  Simpson  on  15  January  indicating  surprise  that  the 
Free  Church  resolution  should  take  “such  a limited  and  monetary  form”.41 
White  was  not  interested  in  this  and  if  Calder  had  read  the  1 925  note  of  the 
meeting  he,  perhaps,  would  not  have  written  in  these  terms. 

There  are  other  Free  Church  comments  that  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  1925  account  of  the  meeting  was  not  familiar  to  people  in  the  Free 
Church.  In  June  1 927,  Calder  said  the  Free  Church  had  fulfilled  its  part  of 
the  White  negotiations  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  done  nothing.  Even 
MacLean  encouraged  this  when,  in  1927,  he  spoke  of  a promise  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  This  promise  was  that  “if  a certain  Bill  became  law, 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  would  share  in  the  patrimony  which  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  the  people”.42  Yet  we  see  no  evidence  for 
this  in  the  1925  note  of  the  meeting. 

Then  also  a newspaper  account  suggested  that  the  Free  Church  gave 
up  interest  in  the  Bill  because  it  believed  the  Church  of  Scotland  would 
“willingly  deal  with  a readjustment  of  resources  in  man  and  means”.43  White 
commented  to  Simpson  “is  not  this  a very  misleading  statement?”.44  At 
this  point  Simpson  wrote  to  White  and  said,  “correspondence  on  this  matter 
has  passed  out  of  my  hands”.45  There  is  early  evidence  from  the  Free  Church 
that  Calder  and  MacLean  were  expecting  White  to  be  true  to  his  promises 
but  there  was  no  basis  for  this  in  the  account  produced  at  the  time. 

Conclusion 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  reconcile  these  matters.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of 
those  incidents  in  which  the  written  records  and  evidence  can  only  take  us 
so  far  in  our  understanding.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  perhaps  not  accessible 
now  and  is  lost  in  private  discussions  between  the  main  participants. 
However,  given  that,  how  can  we  best  try  to  explain  these  matters? 
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On  the  one  hand  we  might  take  the  view  that  on  the  F ree  Church  part 
there  was  some  exaggeration,  some  interpretation  to  suit  their  position, 
some  details  kept  from  the  Free  Church  and  that,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  MacLean  felt  he  had  to  explain  these  matters,  showing  it  was  White 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  did  not  deliver.  This  would  clear  him  from 
lingering  Free  Church  suspicion.  Yet  if  we  read  papers  in  the  White 
collection,  there  was  no  Church  of  Scotland  commitment. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  the  Free  Church  we  have  to  look,  to  unravel  this.  The 
Free  Church  was  under  great  pressure  both  internally  and  externally.  Any 
additional  resources  would  be  very  helpful,  but  the  more  they  opposed  the 
Bill  the  less  chance  they  would  have  of  this.  Yet,  not  to  oppose  this  Bill 
would  have  added  to  Free  Church  tensions  as  some  sections  in  the  Free 
Church  would  have  regarded  this  as  a compromise  of  principle.  So  the 
1925  note  of  the  meeting  had  to  be  kept  from  the  Free  Church  and  the  story 
of  a Church  of  Scotland  “offer”  had  to  be  gently  circulated.  So  in  1944 
MacLean  provided,  posthumously,  an  explanation  that  was  part 
interpretation,  part  exaggeration — but  still  only  part  explained  . 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  ask  if  White  appealed  to  the  Free  Church 
to  undermine  their  opposition  to  the  Bill  and  to  entice  them  with  hints  of 
support  and  perhaps  “off  the  record”  comments  about  a share  of  resources. 
It  is  interesting  that  White  had  said  something  should  be  done  for  the  Free 
Church  claim  at  the  very  time  when  Highland,  Church  of  Scotland  ministers 
were  telling  him  there  were  definitely  no  grounds  for  a Free  Church  claim. 

White  also  left  the  Free  Church  with  very  little  time  to  act.  Despite 
many  requests  for  a meeting,  White  delayed  the  meeting  until  the  eve  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  White’s  suggestions  can  be  open  to 
interpretation.  For  example  he  suggested  that  they  should  avoid  overlapping 
in  districts  and  avoid  waste  of  men  and  means,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
enquiry  into  the  situation  to  secure  the  best  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
and  obtain  the  facts,  before  talking  about  details. 

Thus,  we  can  ask  if  White  appealed  to  the  Free  Church  to  undermine 
their  opposition  to  the  Bill  and  to  entice  them  with  hints  of  support  and 
perhaps  off  the  record  comments,  or  did  the  Free  Church  over-exaggerate 
the  Church  of  Scotland  position  to  undermine  hard-line  opposition  in  the 
Free  Church  while  clinging  to  the  hope  of  some  financial  reward. 
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Or  maybe  a bit  of  both;  both  parties  had  pressures  and  needs  and  used 
the  situation  to  try  to  advance  their  interests.  White  however,  had,  on 
paper,  a more  consistent  position,  and  MacLean  clearly  felt,  at  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  had  some  explaining  to  do.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  Free 
Church  did  not  get  a cut  of  the  funds,  nor  an  amendment,  nor  a promise  but 
maybe  they  managed  to  avoid  increased  tension  within  the  Free  Church 
while,  at  the  time,  keeping  open  the  chance  of  securing  some  funding.  White 
did  not  get  talks  on  Union  with  the  Free  Church,  nor  rationalisation  of 
provision  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  but  opposition  to  his  Bill  was 
dropped. 

After  the  MacLean  account  appeared  in  1944,  Free  Church  suspicions 
lingered  and  are  demonstrated  in  the  comment  at  the  time  that  this  was  still 
a “chapter  of  Free  Church  history  that  is  yet  to  be  written”.  The  evidence 
from  the  John  White  papers  makes  a significant  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  these  events  but  we  remain  with  the  feeling  that  ultimately 
a full  explanation  of  these  matters  will  remain  “behind  closed  doors”. 
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